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The End of the Pear. 






EARS come and go, and their 
steady tread make up the great 
march of the Centuries, and the 
marches of the Centuries fill the 

great campaigns of Time, till the 
knell of the last year of all Time shall 
have tolled the requium of the World. 
So we wrote one year ago this day. Six- 
> teen years have now been fulfilled in the 

c. successful career of the Ohio Cultivator. 
When this journal was commenced, Ohio was in the 
mid west, now she is the great central State of the Na- 
tion, reaching her iron arms to the Father of Waters 
upon the one side, and to the shores of the Atlantic 
on the other; while from her southern boundary flows 
the great central highway of the food-producing States, 
over which is carried the vast burthens of our surplus 
products, and return to us the desirable products of the 
warmer south-west. What a blessing to the people 
that the great heart of this Natlon is sound! The 
head may be troubled with a rush of hot blood, the 
feet may burn and itch from their chilblains, the fin- 


gers of either hand may twitch trom nervousness or | 


palsy, but the Heart—its pulses are calm and strong 
and true. 
Strong in her own inherent might, she can afford to be 
generous, and scorns to be mean. Blessed with an 
abundance from flocks and fields, her people can enjoy 
and impart. Having passed the exciting ordeal of a 
great National political contest, her people have set- 
tled as quietly to their regular duties, as if no windy 
battles had just passed over herdomains. Thoroughly 
loyal to the great central principle of popular govern- 
ment, and deeply imbued with the religious sentiment 
of charity and perfect toleration of opinions, which 
must of necessity differ, Ohio presents a sublime spec- 
tacle of political orthodoxy and moral soundness 
which may well challenge the imitation of all her sis- 
ter States. If any other States are disposed to carp at 
us and magnify our faults, we have only to say to them, 
do better if you can, and to those of our wrangling 
political editors, who so far forget their allegiance to 
this noble State as to betray her amiable weaknesses, 
and join in the ery of her mistaken traducers, we say, 
hush ! let us magnify her virtues together, for the good 
that is in her infinitely outweighs all that is at fault. 
But it is no part of our business to preach politics, 
we are set for the promotion of the great interests of 
a bor, and to that end we bend all our energies, and 


She is neither a craven or a braggart. | 


EDITOR & PROPRIETOR. 


make it the one work of life. In this work we have 
been cheered by the help of thousands of ready hands 
and friendly voices, and as we give you these parting 
words of the year. we look strait into your honest eyes, 
and ask—Have we faithfully cischarged our trust? If 
we had been wiser, we could have done better, but 
perfection is not in mortal man. Wherein we have 
failed, have charity, wherein our words have been like 
nails fastened in a sure place, accept them as our 
bounden duty and service, for we ask no thanks for 
only doing right. And now give us your hands for 
another year, in which, by God's help, we shall labor 
in this vocation as we never labored before, having 
before us a field of larger attraction, and being free 
from a weight of mechanical duty that has heretofore 
occupied more than half of all our endeavors. To 
those who propose to leave our pleasant circle of 
readers, we have only to say—go in peace, and when 
you have found out your mistake in deserting your 
best friend, come back, and you shall find the latch 
string out, and a savory lunch awaiting you upon the 
table. 

And now good friends, farewell, until we meet on 
the portals of 1861. 


es ree 
Write for Us! 

Give us field news, stock news, horse talk, cattle 
talk, hog talk, bear talk, turkey talk, fox talk, duck 
and goose talk, dog and gun talk, fish stories, riding 
stories, shooting stories, and all such out-door affairs 
of farming fact and fun, always giving preference to 
the more useful and substantial items in the above 
list. Write early, write often, and continue to write, 
just as they do in voting where they make the most 
votes out of the fewest number of people, which is 
considered the perfection of political management. 
Take up your rusty pens, O! ye Cattle Kings, ye 
Horse men, ye Shepherds of hill and plain, ye Dairy 
men and women, ye Wheat growers, Corn growers, 
Grass growers, ye Apple Kings and Garden diggers, 
ye men and women of the rose tree and the pansy 
bed, ye lovers of the grape and the juices thereof, ye 
Nimrods of the bush and the saddle, ye Women of 
the gridiron and the frying pan, who know the mys- 
teries of broiled quail and lordly steaks, and such 
generous dishes as make men stout and good-natured. 
O! all of you! let there be a writing of experiences 
this winter, that shall make our Field Notes and Culti- 
vator as lively as a pigeon roost at sunset, and then 
we shall have such a literary pic-nic as the country 
never saw before. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. | ed by a year of rains, and burned by evaporating 
Elements of Fertility in Soils. suns. I heard a farmer say he made ten loads of 


‘manure while fattening one hog! the manure was 
of more value than the hog! How much grain 
and hay would that ten loads produce? How 
much more stock that farmer might keep? Thus 
is nature copied; a perpetual circulation pre- 


In a late number of a leading paper, it is main- 
tained that by taking off the corn and plowing 
under the stalks, the fertility of soil may be 
increased indefinitely, and such a system is sirong- 
ly recommended. It truly appears plausible, let) served ; profit results on both sides, while the farm 
us examine it more closely :— ‘under a proper treatment is constantly growing 

Nature is the farmer’s guide, and he is success-| more productive. Hvupson Tutt e. 
ful so far as he follows her teachings. She has! Walnut Grove. 
with greatest painstaking produced a perfect equi-| 
librium between the vegetable and animal worlds. | For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Each absorbs the effete poisons generated by the Suggestions of a Pedestrian. 
other. Everybody knows how plants absorb the 


deleterious carbonic acid, and give back oxygen| Crieartnc Lanp.—Much land is kept lying 
to the atmosphere, for the support of animals, but! useless in newly cleared fields, for years, occupied 
all do not perceive the beautiful arrangement by | by stumps, which I think of too much importance 
which the excrements of animals become the life | to the farmer, to have the old practice continued. 
of plants. These contain the essential elements) And to pull or dig out the stumps is a trouble- 
for the vigorous growth of vegetation. which can-| some and expensive job. I suggest that the fol- 
not be obtained anywhere else. The farmer,| lowing plan be adopted to clear heavy timbered 
maintaining that he can enrich his land, ad infini-| land: Clear away the earth off the larger roots 
tum, by plowing under stalks or straw, says he|of the tree as far as may be deemed expedient, 
does supply these elements, and consequently | so as not to interfere with the plow, and then cut 
knows better than nature how to economize the| them off, and loosen them from the smaller roots 
elements of fertility. Letus see. Is the soil en-| that bind them to the earth under them. Then the 
riched ? next storm that comes along will blow down the 
In vegetable matter, in what are termed the or-| tree, when the trunks can be sawed or chopped off 
ganic clements, and if astiffclay, beneficial results| near the roots, and the stumps dragged into heaps 
from increased porosity may be expected; on a| and burned; or else, if the wood of the tree is to 
deep prairie, or bottom soil, for a great number of| be destroyed in the field, it will burn up the stump 
years the results may not decide for either method, | and roots. If the matter be managed properly, 
but even then the soil cannot be cheated always: a| whole acres could be made to come down in one 
thin soil will increase for a few crops in fertility,| storm, and the ground be cleared entirely free of 
and rapidly decrease. Why? Because that which) stumps or roots that obstruct the plow. Care 
the grain extracts is not returned by the stalks.| should be taken to keep cattle out of such wood- 
Pho-phorus exists in homeopathic proportions in| land. 
the richest soils; this the grain must have, and Save Your Woop.—Farmers in new coun- 
though it absorbs but a small quantity, the pro-| tries destroy much wood unnecessarily. Did they 
duct of years will ultimately exhaust the soil which | cut the fine trees (which they burn in the clear- 
furnishes it, and no amount of stalks “ plowed un-| ings) into rail and saw-log lengths, and drag them 
der” can restore it. ‘To say that it will, is like| to some out-of-the-way spot, and there pile them 
arguing that taking ten pounds of flour from a bar-|up as high as practicable, and then cover them 
rel and putting back nine, will never exhaust its|)over with either brush and leaves, or straw, or 
contents. One idea-ism is a pest on the farm as| anything else, to keep off the water, they would 
well as everywhere else. The farm is a miniature | save them much labor in future years, and much 
of nature’s workshop. Plants and animals are la-| useful timber. The labor will be well repaid in 
bora ories in which the farmer works the raw ma-|ten years to come. Try it. 
terial into valuable form, and the more value he Fire Woopv.—Where wood is scarce, a family 
can give it, at the least expense to the farm, the| might keep up a supply of wood off a moderate 
more profit he realizes. piece of woodland by sawing off the larger limbs 
Stock of all kinds give back to vegetation more | of the larger trees, when others would grow out, 
than they receive, for their excrements contain | and soa supply would be kept up for many years. 
products manufactured in the animal, which are Cow-Power.—I do not think cows are much 
the most stimulating fetilizers; they give back | better than women, or than mares; and so I am 
nearly all the mineral matter they receive, except|of the opinion they might work as well as the 
a small quantity of phosphate and carbonate of | female man and female horse. In Germany they 
lime, which must be supplied by bone dust. Hence | have to do it, and the owner is greatly the gainer, 
the true economist will so adjust his stock, that all| while the cow is none the worse off for having to 
his fodder will be consumed—coarse litter will) work. Many asmall farmer could make money did 
absorb all the excrements of the yard, and his| he work his cows, while, when he does his work with 
fields be doubly enriched. The careless farmer | oxen or horses, he expends all his profits upon those 
complains of the few loads his yard affords—he | animals and their feed, which keeps him poor. 
better complain of their quality after being wash-! Let him have four good cows, and to plow, use 
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two half of the forenoon and then change, and a I thought a good many things; but the most I 
in the afternoon, milking them three times a day.|thought was that something must be done, and 
In the resting time they could be grazing or eat-|then the next was how to do it. I have a double 
ing mown grass. A little grain must be fed, but | log barn set up on blocks, and I finally concluded 
this would repay in the greater abundance of milk |I would make some stables under that. With a 
and butter. How proud I should feel, were I aj very trifling expense and a few days’ work, I got 
farmer, to drive my team of four fat cows to mar-|them all comfortably fixed for last winter. I 
ket in town with a load of grain, produced with | wintered about 80 again; and I lost but two old 
the aid of cow-labor. My neighbors might laugh | ewes, that were old enough todie anyhow. From 
at me while using my cows upon the farm, but|47 ewes I raised 44 lambs without any trouble. 








when I should have realized the fruits of their 
labor, and the saving of oxen and horse-flesh, my 
turn would come to laugh. 
Joun F. WEISHAMPLE, 
A Marylander out West. 


_— + 2ee 7 - 
: For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Double Cropping. 


I notice a communication in the Cultivator 
about planting corn among potatoes. Let me add 
my testimony on that subject. Last spring, after 
I had planted my potatoes, there was a couple 
buckets full of small ones left that would average, 
perhaps, about the size of quail’s eggs, which I 
thought unworthy of notice. But “Ma’am” said, 
“let us plant them and see what they will make.” 
So I had cleared off a little corner, and added it to 
my corn field, and I said we could plant them 
there, as I expected the ground-squirrels would 
take the corn there anyhow. She dropped the 
potatoes, and I dropped about two grains of corn in 
each hill to feed my squirrels on and save my other 
corn. The result was, I shot the squirrels before 
they touched a hill of it, and I had six bushels of 
potatoes, and every stalk of corn had a big ear 
on, and some had two. 

A neighbor of mine told me that he had plant- 
ed two rows of potatoes by each row of fruit trees 
in a young orchard he had, and the balance in 
corn, expecting the potatoes would not interfere 
with the growth of the trees as much as corn, 
and the result was, his trees grew tremendously, 
and he had a very excellent crop of potatoes. I 
have raised a very good crop of buckwheat among 
my corn, and have raised good turnips the same 
way. So much for double cropping. W. R. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Wintering Sheep. 


Notwithstanding there haz been so much said, 
and so many have given their experience in re- 
gard to sheltering stock, yet some seem to be in- 
credulous about sheltering sheep. In the fall of 
1858, I started into the winter with about 80 fine 
sheep without any shelter. But O! how I came 
out! Against spring opened up, I had 66. But 
that was not all. I had gone to the expense and 
trouble of getting two very nice bucks; and from 
about 50 ewes I raised about half as many lambs, 
by raising four or five by hand. Was this all? 
No! When I sheared them, I put what wool I 
had got off my dead sheep in among my other 
wool, and then my 66 fleeces did not average three 


My fleeces averaged over 34 pounds. Instead of 
coming into the house in the morning with my 
| countenance fallen and my mind perplexed with 
vexation and disappointment, and telling my wife 
that another of my sheep had died last night, or 
that two or three ewes had dropped lambs and 
lost them, or would not own them, or something 
of that kind, I would come in and with joyful 
countenance tell her how my sheep would skip 
and play when let out of their comfortable lodg- 
\ings, or that some of my ewes had lambs and do- 
|ing finely, and instead of hearing the old reply of 
“Oh pshaw!” I would receive a smile of cheer- 
| fulness in return. 

I would like to give my views and experience, 
and manner and amount of feeding, and something 
on the cost, etc., more fully, if it would remove 
}any doubts on this subject, but perhaps you think 
‘this is enough for the present. But I must add 
that for the greater part of this nice state of af- 
‘fairs, I give credit to information obtained from 
‘the Cultivator. W. R. 














For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Trumbull Co, Farmer, 

Enclosed you will find a specimen of what is 
called White Mediterranean Wheat. I wish you 
to give it a careful examination and compare with 
other specimens of Mediterranean wheat, or what 
is called red Mediterranean wheat, and give us 
the result of your investigations. The specimen 
is from Mr. Fuller’s lot of wheat which took the 
premium at the Trumbull Co. Ag. Fair, and which 
you saw here, and noticed in the O. Cult. of Oct. 
15, as yielding 50 bushels tothe acre. Mr. Fuller 
has seventeen acres sown this fall; a portion is six 
inches high and covers the ground like a mat; all 
looks well. The grasshoppers injured a portion 
of it. I have visited his farm since I saw you; 
the soil is clay, with a small mixture of fine yel- 
low sand in the subsoil. The piowing is from ten 
to eleven inches in depth with a single plow. 

Mr. Fuller’s farm contains about one hundred 
acres of improved land, and the various crops 
correspond well with his wheat crop in quantity 
and quality; so also his fine Suffolk and graded 
hogs, and Durham cattle. Were his system of 
farming generally adopted in Trumbull county, 
our products would be more than doubled. 

Truly yours, 
JostaH Rossiys. 

Note.—This wheat is of the true Mediterranean 
type, though slightly of the Belgian style. The heads 





pounds. 


are below the average in size, but the quality of the 
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berry is finer than usually found in Mediterranean|is rather a sweetener than otherwise. It makes 

wheat; which is supposed to come of good selection) (when converted into manure) the best possible 

and good breeding—for wheats can be improved by| foundation for hot-beds, and, unlike other stable 

selection and breeding, as well as cattle can be. Old| manure, forms no harbor or refuge for vermin. 

Trumbull is not the only county that needs more of| Pine sawdust is the best, and oak the worse, as 

such farmers as Mr. Fuller—Eb. ithe latter turns black the second day.—London 
—_ | Field. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. | sell casing 
Kilns for Drain Tile. | For the Ohio Cultivator. 
, . ‘ feed : .| Enclo: x, Stock—River Banks, 
I wish to inquire whether the tile-makers of Enclosing Stock—Rive kK 


nor Sis . — 
your dominions can have the privilege of ex-| 


changing thoughts and experiments through the| I find in she One Guiioator of wee. ft, 1080, 
Ohio Cultivator, and if so I will make a small be-| Ion. N. 8. Townshend’s letter on Farm Fences. I 
ginning. [Most certainly—wade in. Ep.] wish to direct the attention of the State Board, 

First as to size of kiln, thickness of wall, &c.| 20d of the Legislature, to the great importance 
I am usinga kiln 10x12 feet inside—think aj making some law, that will keep all kinds of 
larger kiln would require less wood in proportion | Stock from running at large on the banks of our 
to the tile burned. I find that various methods|Tivers; there is no other way to protect the wash- 
have been tried in building arches to sustain the |!" of the banks, only by keeping stock off them 
hearth on which to burn. I havea plan I expect|*° that they can grow up with all kinds of vege- 
to try the coming season. tation. It will be but a few years, when our 

I have run brick seven inches wide, about four| beautiful Ohio will reach from hill to hill. ‘There 
inches thick on the back, and thin enough on the|2#té places which have been located so they could 
other edge (say two and a half) so as to turn an) fence the banks and keep stock off, all which have 
arch, using only mortar enough to lay the brick,|"°W up in wild willows, &e., and the banks are 
solid-arch brick cut when run ten inches long, and |Tather gaining. The increasing width of the river 
hearth brick cut 134 inches long. I run hearth| is also affecting navigation in low water. I find 
brick 3 inches thick and 5 inches wide, and set|™ my neighborhood there are many small farmers 











them on edge who prefer feeding their stock in the road than to 
~ ° .- » \ > ; “{ 2 ~ * To 

Now, fellow-craftsmen, let your light shine. enclose them. There is another source of annoy 
Crawford Co., 1860. Wa. Cox. | nce in careless farmers turning their horses into 
; ow the road, to play and frighten women and children 
Bedding Horses on Sawdust, that may chance to be passing on foot or on horse- 





back. I hope this subject will be agitated until 
Having used sawdust as bedding for horses for} al] stock will be enclosed. Aex. SMITH. 

a length of time, the result of my experience may| Smith’s Landing, Clermont Co. O. 

not be unacceptable to some of your inquiring | ' 
readers. I litter the horses on it to the depth of | Winter Stock Feeding. 
6 and 9 inches, raking off the damp and soiled 


. . . | - 
surface every morning, and spreading evenly a} WhenI feed straw as fodder to sheep, I feed 


little fresh, removing the whole only four times a! plump one pound of corn, oilcake meal, or barley. 
year. Its advantages appear to be many, of which| I find one bushel of corn to the 100 sheep daily, 
I will statea few which give it, in my estimation, its| is as much as they can stand, and the same with 
great superiority over straw. It is much cleaner) barley. Barley I think makes a better feed for 
and more easily arranged, and of course much|sheep than corn. They will stand one and a half 
cheaper at first cost, making in the end excellent| pounds of oats or buckwheat daily, and do very 
manure. It is peculiarly beneficial to the feet,| well on either, but best on the buckwheat. Oil- 
affording them a cool porous stuffing, a substitute | cake meal they cannot be hurt with, but they will 
for the soil or earth we always find in the hoofs| not eat much over one pound each daily ; but they 
of a horse at grass, and presents the nearest re-| will eat one pound of grain per day and half pound 
semblance to the horse’s natural footing—the|of oilmeal, and fat very fast. You should make 
earth. We have never had a diseased foot since| sure your oil-cake meal is pure. It is often adul- 
the introduction of sawdust in the stables, now terated by mustard or other seeds pernicious to 
some years since. Horses bedded on sawdust are | stock. 

also freer from dust and stains than when on or-| I feed my sheep mornings, grain, and then at 
dinary litter (simply because the sawdust is a bet-| 4 o’clock P. M. feed again, giving half a pound 
ter absorbent, perhaps), and testify their own ap-| to each at a feed. I feed straw three times a day 
proval of it by frequently rolling and lying down| in racks, cleaning out the racks each time they are 
for hours in the day. It also has the recommen-| fed. I feed hay the last month three times a day, 
dation of being uneatable—an advantage which as much as they will eatup clean. I often reduce 
all in charge of horses with the habit of consum-| their grain one-quarter to one-half when I com- 


ing their litter will readily admit. Being free|mence with hay, if the hay is clover and early cut, 
from pungent smell which is apt to accompany |or fine hay early cut, but coarse timothy or late 
straw (unless very scrupulously kept), it is inno-| cut timothy I find no better than good straw cut 


cent to weak eyes, and its slight turpentine odor! if a raw state, that is before the grain becomes 
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hard, when both grain and straw is much better 
than when let stand until fully ripe. 

With regard to feeding cattle, I seldom feed 
over four or five quarts of corn or oil-cake meal 
per day. I prefer having corn-meal mixed with 
oil-eake meal, buckwheat meal, or meal of some 
other grain. If I feed more than five quarts per 
head daily, I make the addition of other meal than | 
corn. I always feed hay or cornstalks to cattle. | 


thimbles, scissors, needles, workbaskets, teaspoons, 

'ete., for the girls. For the best loaf of bread, a 
kneading-bow] and rolling-pin are offered. There 
is no doubt that such an addendum to a school 
may prove highly beneficial to the pupils, in a 
hygienic, moral, and industrial point of view.— 
Exchange. 





; A Goop Sueer Srory.—Mr. Benjamin Tur- 
I never tried straw to cattle except for litter. Alner, of Leeds, Adroscoggin Co., Maine, has a 
great point in keeping stock is plenty of litter, so’ sheep, four years old in January, that has had a 
that their yards and sheds are always clean and single lamb and two pairs of twins. The first 
dry. Tooxen that have been accustomed to corn, | weighed forty-eight pounds when four months old, 
I often feed a peck of meal to each daily,and some-| dressed: the next two (twins) brought eight dol- 
times more.—[ From a letter by JOUN JOHNSTON, Jars, to keep for breeders; the next two (twins) 
of York State, to Jim. Buckingham of Muskingum | .\4 in Boston for eight dollars. The sheep 
Co., O.] | sheared fifteen pounds the first year, ten the next, 
and nine the third; and the prospect now is that 
Ownership of Roads, she will have two lambs, and shear twelve pounds 
A judicial decision of considerable importance |°! wool this year. Her — ag ae 
has been rendered in Connecticut, by the supreme pounds. The jl was unwashe E 1¢ first 
court of that State. The case arose in this way.| fleece brought aired The sheep oe me Tohan 
The select men of Simsbury had, for a certain sum | is a cosset, and runs with the cattle—Maine Far- 
of money, granted a man a license to turn a cow |’"°" eS RS ad 
into the highway. The owner of a tract of land | py periment with Potatoes. 
bordering on the road, claimed that the feed in} purmit me to add my experience in the culti- 
the road adjoining his premises was his property| vation of potatoes, as additional evidence in 
and not the property of the town. He brought a! p00. of planting only one piece ina hill. Last 
suit for trespass, which went to the supreme court | spring, on the 15th of May, I took one potatoe of 
and was decided in his favor. The court held | the Jenny Lind kind, which weighed 3 of a pound, 
pose poeen.| 8 po poi, Pht fee rose hd [ cut it in small pieces containing one eye in each 
absolute ownership of the soil, was uot vested in| |: : : : 
the public, but ole the right of way. The pub-| Bee’, _ reer mote thet — 
ie inal cuedeakall a tained asiminaimmienns them in hills about one foot apart, and I had 36 hills ; 
” = AG aS TA as Was necessary ‘© | from which I dug and measured, on the second of 
make a convenient passage, but no farther. Ifa October, two bushels of good potatoes; some 
road were abandoned by the public, it again be-| weighed two pounds ; the two bushels weighed 106 
came part of the property from which it was orig- pounds. If anybody can beat this I would ihe to 
inally taken, and this was additional proof that!) ar from them A CuLtivaTor Bory. 
the title to the soil occupied by the highway was | Miares Ob : 
vested in owners of the land adjoining. The pub-| Sinstitiinet olan 
lic having nothing but the right of way, the grass CET eee , 
and feed on the road were therefore the private | Pda by wiping poe ag ee 
property of adjoining landholders. The following J ld. “ith Am ° The af whines br | 
are the weeds of the court: - d, Ds a rn = thermometer wee 
“The owner of land covered by a highway has age enter’ ay hse & the . venice , The mer sy be 
the exclusive right to the herbage growing there- ae ad sys, ee ve ee oe ee ee 
on, and a by-law of a town giving liberty to the |® oe “S . * om i ther both - ee ve the 
inhabitants to pasture their cows in the public | van tl — vee my p Pvp - apples, and 
highways, under certain regulations, passed under | FA". M6 Hl «meg org + « ris they could get 
the authority of a general statute (Acts 1855, ch. t se] — star apt ‘al s bi > ae “ Cleve- 
64), empowering towns to pass such by-laws, has |) : arers y good sleighing. _ Boys sliding down 
no validity.” 1ill and skating on the ice. Mill-ponds here are 
e well covered to-day with boys skating. Winter 
+: |grain looks promising all along on my travels.— 
: AGRICULTURE IN Scuoors.— The Union | Tye money pare has brought dea wry faces. 
School of Huntington, L. L., has a juvenile agri-| yr ,.4 of ee y 
. : ah | Most of the farmers have received Southern or 
cultural society, which holds annual exhibitions, | -wetorn money for their veined ties 4 
and awards prizes, as in other similar exhibitions y Trul P “E. L. vat 
by children of a larger growth. The premiums —, _— 
are confined to articles produced by the pupils,| Crawford Co: 
male and female, but articles for exhibition are | We have had a pleasant fall to harvest an 
contributed by parents and friends, to make the | abundant corn crop, the largest ever produced in 
fair more attractive. The prizes competed for this county. 

















We had five entries at our county 


.are composed of books, agricultural papers, and | fair, varying from 117 to 165 bushels per acre, 


tools, and small sums in cash, for the boys ; and| weighed 70 lbs. per bushel. Won. Cox. 
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Our ‘New Weekly asin. 


We have received from the Manufacturers all the 
type, rules and other material for setting up the first 
No. of Field Notes, Our steam power presses are on 
hand, and our printers have commenced their work. 
It will take some cutting and fitting to get every thing 
to go in its place right, but we think we can safely 
promise the initial No. by the 20th of this Dec. That 
No. will be issued only to supply specimen copies, for 
examination and to be used for getting subscribers, 
and will be sent free to all applicants. The same 
forms will then be revised, and the paper re-printed 
and issued as No. 
January, 1861, which will be No. 1 to all subscribers 
whose names are received up to that time. 

We shall print an edition sufficiently large to supply 
all subscribers from No. 1 forward, for several weeks, 
after which we shall print only enough for the sub- 
scribers we may then have received, so that all who 
desire the numbers complete from the beginning, 
should send in their subscriptions immediately, or at 
farthest early in January. 

We are aware that some of our old friends do not 
like the change we propose, preferring the Ohio Culti- 
vator just as it is. We respect their partiality for an 
old favorite with which they have been so long fa- 
miliar,—we have thought this all over for years, more 
seriously than they possibly can do, and our determi- 
nation is the result of the firmest convictions of duty 
and necessity. Most of our active reading people de- 
sire a paper as often as once a week; to such, the 
Field Notes will be a visitor which will make them 
glad. Those who desire a paper filled to the brim 
with the choicest articles on practical agriculture and 
kindred subjects, at a price below all competition, will 
find the Monthly Ohio Cultivator the very best thing 
they can take. 





In SEnDrNG SuBsCRIBERS, please write the names 
very plainly; write them in columns, one under anoth- 
er, like poetry, and not all mixed up in the lines. Be 
careful to give the true post office name, count over 
the list to see if it is all right, and the money to match, 
paste the letter strong the whole width of the flap, put 
on stamps enough to cover the postage, put it in the 
post office and say nothing about its contents to any 


one who may have a chance to help themselves out of 


it, and if the papers are not received in due time, let 
us know promptly all about it. We seldom lose 
money in the mails, of late years. 


PostacE Stamps are handy change to send for sums 
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less than a dollar, or where current bank notes or 
small gold coin cannot be had. N. B. Send the three 
cent and one cent stamps, if possible, rather than those 
of larger denomination. 


Aunt Fanny GaGE has just arrived in Columbus, 
to take her place on the Editorial Staff of Fre_p 
Nores and Onro Cuutivator, in which she will be 
constantly employed in future. Mrs. Gace will ac- 
cept desirable propositions from convenient points, to 
deliver her popular lectures on the West Indies and her 
other favorite topics, during a portion of the winter. 
Her post office address will be at Columbus. 


Skies Brieut.—We have never before received such 
encouragement in advance of an opening campaign. 
The last mails brought to our table a host of letters 
and subscriptions from all the States of the North- 
West, from Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, 
etc., all filled with the most cheering words and works 
of substantial greeting. God bless youall! We shall 
be on hand to open the meeting, for 1861. 


To CorRESPONDENTS.—Our friends who may write 
to us expecting personal written answers, will please 
bear in mind, that for the next two months or more 
our time will be completely occupied with the una- 
voidable work of the season, in getting the new cam- 
paign fairly inaugurated, and we shall have little or 
no time to devote to private correspondents. We are 
always glad to receive such letters, and will respond 
as fast and as far as we can. 


Fruit GRowERs will bear in mind the meeting of 
the Ohio Pomological Society to be held in Cincinnati 
Jan. 16th and 17th. 


Tue Corn Husker advertised in this No. we have 
handled, and believe it to be a most capital little thing, 
and so cheap that every corn raiser can afford several 
dozens for any husking frolic he may chance to get up. 


PostaL Rerorm.— Postmaster General Holt has 
done a good thing in his Annual Report, just given to 
Congress. He proposed to reduce the postage on seeds 
and cuttings sent by mail, in packages of not more 
than eight ounces, to one cent an ounce, instead of 
rating them at six cents an ounce, as at present. We 
have frequently urged the importance of this rate, and 
hope the present Congress will enact the same into a 
law. It will be of more service to the country than 
the free distribution of the Patent Office. 


Texas LANps.—Col. Salladee has exhibited to us 
his titles to the Pine Island Farm, advertised in our 
columns, which show a clear possession at the valua- 
tion set forth. We have known Col. 8. for many 
years, and have always found him prompt in his busi- 
ness affairs. 

GREAT PreMivuMs FOR SupscrrBerRs !—An experi- 
ence of sixteen years with the Ohio Cultivator, has con- 
vinced us that the system of offering sensationai pre- 
miums, indulged in by many of our cotemporaries, is 
deceptive in character and vicious in practice. We 
shall put the value into our papers, and make them 
the attraction, instead of hiring people to take them, 
by the offer of silly sugar plums. We are down on 
all shams. and this practice is becoming one of the 
greatest shams of the age. 
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The Annual Meeting. 

The Delegates from County Agricultural Societies 
met in Convention with the Ohio State Board of Ag- 
riculture, at the Capitol, on Wednesday, the 5th of 
Dee. inst. President Alex. Waddle called the Con- 
vention to order, Secretary Gardner called the roll of 
counties, and the following Delegates responded to 





the call: 


Ashland—W. B. McCarty. 
Ashtabula—Calvin Dodge. 
Athens—J. S. Kessinger. 
Belmont —Jas. M. Mitchell. 
Brown—B. Dugin. 
Butler—Fergus Anderson. 


Champaign—T. K. Thompson. 


Clark—Wm. Hunt. 
Clermont—John Kugler. 
Clinton—Daniel McLane. 
Columbiana—J. H. Quinn. 
Coshocton—Jas. M. Burt. 
Crawford—Geo. Quinby. 
Cuyahoga—A. A. Jewett. 
Darke—M. Spayd. 
Delaware—O D. Hough. 
Erie—E. Bemis. 
Fairfield—J. A. Fetters. 
Fayette—Wm. Palmer. 
Franklin— David Taylor. 


Fulton—Dresden W. Howard. 


Geauga—Chester Palmer. 
Greene—D. McMillen, Jr. 
Guernsey—Noah Hyatt. 
Hamilton—Jesse P. Wilson. 
Ilancock—Israel Greene. 
Hardin—Harvey Buckmaster. 
Harrison—Ephraim Clark. 
Highland—B Conard. 
Hocking—M. Stiers. 
Holmes—Albert Lockhart. 
Huron—J. D. Easton. 
Jefferson—A. L. McCullough. 
Knox—J. M. Byers. 


Lawrence—W. D. Kelley. 
Licking—Wm. Alsdorf. 
Logan—Geo. Folsom. 
Lorain—N. S Townshend. 
Lucas—J. H Campbell. 
Madison—I. F. Willis. 
Mahoning—G. M. Brainerd. 
Marion—E. Conley. 
Medina—Jesse Seeley. 
Miami—Wm. H. Gahagan. 
Montgomery—J. Patterson. 
Morgan—J. B. Stone. 
Morrow—Geo. W. Hiskitt. 
Muskingum—V. Best. 
Noble—T. F. Wilson. 
Pickaway—Wilson Johnson. 
Portage—L. T. Hine. 
Preble—H. W. Dooley. 
Richland—J. S. Marshall. 
Sandusky—W. E. Haines. 
Seneca—L. Stem. 
Shelby—Jas. A. Wells. 
Stark—M. Raynolds. 
Summit—P. C. Carothers. 
Trumbull—H. B. Perkins. 
Tuscarawas—U. C. Deardorff. 
Union—C. S. Hamilton. 
Viuton—J. W. McBeth. 
Warren—Jacob Egbert. 
Washington—G. W. Barker. 
Wayne—Wm. Taggart. 
Williams—P. W. Norris. 
Wood —Geo. Laskey. 
Wyandot—Curtis Berry, Jr. 


Lake—Collins Morse. 

Corresponding Secretary KLippart presented a prop- 
osition for collecting current agricultural statistics and 
statements of crops for periodical publication, that 
farmers may be advised of the actual condition of 
produce business and prospects in all parts of the 
State. The subject was referred to a committee of 
five, to consider and report to the meeting. That 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Klippart, Raynolds, 
Berry, McCarty and Stiers, afterward reported as fol- 
lows, which report was adopted : 


The committee to whom was referred the prop- 
osition submitted by J. H. Klippart, for a system 
of monthly reports of crops, respectfully recom- 
mend that the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Ohio State Board of Agriculture be instructed, 
by the State Board, to prepare a suitable blank 
embracing the condition of crops, as well as all| 
manner of agricultural products, to be forwarded 
to the several Secretaries of county societies, 
whose duty it shall be to fill said blanks with the 
proper information requested in the blank, and 
return it to the Secretary of the State Board. 

The information solicited shall be 

1. The condition of all the growing crops. 

2. The condition of the live stock. 

3. The amount of former crops on hand in the 








county. © 





4. The condition and prospect of the fruit 
crop. 

5. The prices of grain, stock hogs and cattle, 
in their several counties. 

And that the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Ohio State Board of Agriculture be requested to 
make an abstract from the data acquired by the 
returned reports, with a statement of the exports 
from the State, for publication in the Ohio Farm- 
er and Ohio Cultivator. 

We cheerfully recommend to the Convention 
the propriety of instructing the State Board to 
take efficient steps to collect samples of the va- 
rious agricultural products of the State, to be ex- 
hibited at the World’s Fair in London, in 1862. 


On motion, it was resolved to go into an election 
for members of the State Board at 8 o’clock in the 
evening. 

The questions heretofore published, as subjects for 
discussion, were then taken up, the first of which was: 
What is the most profitable kind of sheep for farmers ? 
which was discussed at considerable length, eliciting 
much valuable information upon the merits of differ- 
ent breeds of sheep, a detailed report ot which we 
shall hereafter publish. The sum of all the testimony 
resolves itself into this, that the particular object 
sought to be attained by the flock master, must deter- 
mine the kind of sheep to be kept. If for wool 
mainly, and in a dry or hilly country, keep the finer 
wooled sheep. If for the proceeds of the carcase as 
meat, and accessible to markets, and particularly if 
upon flat or wet lands, then keep long-wooled, or 
coarse wooled sheep. Of the fine wooled varieties, 
much the greater testimony was in favor of Spanish 
Merinos. Of the long wooled, the most favorable 
mention was made of Bakewells, Cotswolds and Lei- 
cesters. South Downs were also highly commended 
by several speakers. At the close of the discussion a 
poll of the Convention was called for, to elicit the in- 
dividual preference of the Delegates on the question. 
Several gentlemen objected to voting, while others 
qualified their votes by giving the general preference 
of their counties. The result was, for fine wool 33 
votes, for long wool 22 votes, for middle wool 4 votes. 

The question of the most profitable kind of horses 
for the farmer, was next taken up. Mr. GARDNER 
opened with a very sensible speech, setting forth the 
necessity of breeding towards a more substantial style 
of horses for farm teams, where, he said, most farmers 
kept but a single team for all purposes. He thought 
great injury is often done to our useful horse stock by 
the infusion of light raeing blood, and on the other 
hand, the introduction of a heavy dull style of a stock 
horse to a neighborhood, often displaces the more de- 
sirable strains of substantial roadsters. He would 
have a horse, bay in color, 16 hands high, heavy 
enough for the plow, and lively enough for the car- 
riage. A matter of utmost importance in the produc- 
tion of the most desirable horses, is the selection and 
cultivation of suitable brood mares, without which 
the horse breeder is constantly foiled in his attempts 
at improvement, for the production of horses of the 
proper form, substance and durability. 

The other questions proposed in the published list 
(see O. C. Nov. 15) were passed over, to the last named, 
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viz: upon the management of fairs, which was then 
taken up. 

Mr. Stiers was opposed to the introduction of all 
side shows. The agricultural fair is not the proper 
place for such things; they have a demoralizing ten- 
dency, collect a crowd of loose fellows, whose com- 
pany is not desirable. Ile would discourage all such 
exhibitions. 

Mr. Conarpb has fought this thing for years, and has 
tried to get the farmers to think. An old gentleman 
told him the fairs were becoming so much demoral- 
ized that it was no place to take boys. The evil is in- 
he fears the fairs will run into rowdy 
knock-down concerns. At one fair held on the border 
of his county, there were twenty of these shows and 
eight gambling establishments in full blast. 

Mr. McMILueN thought this is not what we want to 
get at by this discussion. He would like to see a sys- 
tem by which we would have a time of universal good 
feeling. He was for discouraging independent fairs, 
which were becoming so popular, and was in favor of 
having a union of several counties into a district, with 
the fair to alternate from one to another. 


creasing, and 


Mr. Byers did not like the turn of this discussion. 
He was in favor of having agricultural class meetings. 

Mr. AtsporF has been President of Licking Co, So- 
ciety for several years; finds it difficult to manage the 
horse men, who would run the exhibition into a horse 
fair. His Society makes the horse men trot fair, or 
give them no premiums. They have no trouble with 
They have abolished the badge sys- 
tem, and sell tickets at 20 cents, giving six tickets to 
each member who pays his dollar. 


the cattle men. 


Mr. Mruuikrn thinks the quiet and orderly deport- 
ment of people at fairs, of infinite importance; in- 
stanced the good order observed at the State Fair in 
Dayton. People should go only to learn, and every 
thing which distracts the attention from this object 
should be kept out. He would offer the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That all exhibitions or devices of any 
kind which are not connected with agriculture, horti- 
culture, domestic manufactures, mechanic and fine 
arts; or which in any degree tend to create disorder, 
or encourage or promote any immoral or improper 
conduct, shnuld be positively excluded from County 
and State Fair Grounds. 

Mr. QutNn did not think it immoral to look upon a 
big snake, and thought it better to let the boy see the 
tiger, while under the father’s control. He was for al- 
lowing Young America to have a chance. 

Mr. McCarty said that when we undertake to de- 
cide what is moral or immoral, doctors will differ. 
He thought the resolution was impracticable. If a 
sight of the anaconda will bring out sleepy farmers to 
look upon the big potatoes, let them come. Who is 
injured by seeing the revolving swings and the people 
enjoying themselves? Teach morals at the fireside, 
and these sights will not harm any one. 

Mr. Raynowps was for prohibiting the sale of intox- 
icating liquors about fair grounds, but did not think | 
many of the shows in themselves immoral. 

Mr. Stiers admitted the necessity for amusement 
at fairs, but thought not one in a hundred who came} 
for amusement, came for any thing else. 

Mr. MiuurKiy replied to Mr. McCarty that the reso- | 
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lution was not impracticable. More good people are 
kept away by these illegitimate shows, than vicious 
ones are attracted thereby. 

Mr. McCarty said in his county, he did not think 
any good people were kept away from this cause. 

Mr. Bemis said in Erie Co., they did not have any 
such thing in or about the fair grounds. 

Mr. TAGGART gave a history of the success of the 
Wayne Co, Society, where all such shows were exclu- 
ded. 

Mr. RayNoups moved to amend Mr. Millikin’s reso- 
lution by substituting the following, which was adop- 
ted: 

Resolred, That we recommend to our County Socie- 
ties that they exclude from their grounds all obscene 
and immoral side shows. 

This discussion closed the afternoon business, and 
the Convention adjourned to 8 o’clock in the evening, 
at which time they went into an election to fill vacan- 
cies on the State Board; which resulted, on the first 
ballot, in the re-election of all the out-going members, 
except Mr. Waddle, who declined a re-election, in 
whose place David Taylor, of Columbus, was chosen. 

On motion of Mr. Waddle, the following resolution 
was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Legislature of Ohio be requested 
to pass some law (which they may deem proper) to 
prevent the introduction of cattle into this State from 
other places, where the disease called pleuro-pneumo- 
nia is known to prevail. 

Mr. Townsnenpr offered the following resolution, 
which was strongly discussed and passed by a vote of 
39 to 17—13 votes absent: 

Resolred, That in the opinion of this Convention, the 
Legislature of the State should pass a law rendering 
the owners of horses, hogs, sheep, and cattle running 
at large, liable for all damages they may do on the 
lands of others, without regard to the character of the 
fences inclosing such lands. 

This resolution was ably advocated by Mr. Towns- 
hend, Jones, and others, and very decidedly opposed 
by delegates from the north-west part of the State, 
where there is much unsettled territory. We have 
heretofore discussed this question in the Ohio Cultiva- 
tor, and intend to pursue the subject in future issues of 
Field Notes and Cultivator. 

There was a desultory and inconclusive discussion 
upon the subject of distributing the Annual Reports 
through the agricultural societies. Also upon the ex- 
pediency of a law to prevent the dissemination of 
thistles and other like field-pests. A complimentary 
resolution in favor of Secretary Klippart was adopted. 
The Convention adjourned at 10 o'clock in the evening, 
having held an exceedingly quiet and respectable ses- 
sion of a single day, at an aggregute expense of about 
a thousand dollars. It is a great pity that when such 
a large and intelligent body of men are assembled, at 
such expense, they must be in such haste to get home 
again that they cannot sit in this important industrial 
congress but a single day. Gentlemen, we take the 
liberty to say that in this way you make a poor show- 
ing in return for the costs of the Convention. 

After the adjournment of the Convention, the Board 
met and organized as follows: 

Darwin E. GARDNER, President. 

Wa. Dewirt, Recording Secretary. 

C. W. Porwin, Treasurer. 

J. H. Kurppart, Corresponding Secretary. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Cold Snap—Appie Trade. 

On Saturday, Nov. the 24th, the winter has 
set in good earnest, and it is not very common for 
winter to set in so early as the 20th or the 24th of 
Nov., yet I have since the Nov. of 1831, noticed 
several winter seasons to set in as early as the 
20th of Nov. Without doubt that was an uncom- 
mon cold snap. The thermometer 8° above zero. 
It came on like a thief in the night, and has found 
many of our farmers napping, and not fully pre- 
pared or provided for the winter. Many of our 
farmers had their corn to husk, and potatoes not 
sufficiently covered, and many other jobs of out- 
work undone. 


The corn crop of old Jefferson is not to be com-| 


plained of, whether husked or not; it is generally 
very sound and dry, and of a very bright yellow, 


corn of that color being preferred in these parts. | 


Our corn, as well as potatoes early planted, would 


no doubt have been much better had the month of 


June been more favorable as to warm showers. We 
had no rain here from the 9th of June tothe 29th. 
The potato rot set in about the time of digging, 
and worse afterwards, is still doing greater dam- 
age than the dry season, but is not quite as bad 
as it was last year. 

The apple crop has been gathered in, and 
mostly disposed of, either in cider or by the bar- 
rel, at very low rates. Small apples, fit for cider, 
had been purchased and sent to Pittsburgh to be 
made into brandy, at 20 cents per barrel, exclu- 
sive of the barrel. ‘The question may arise, would 
it not be more profit to the farmer to shake the 
apples off and let the hogs gather them, rather than 
to spend time to pick and haul them several miles 
to market, and sell them at such low price. Ap- 
ples sold by the barrel from 62 cents to $1, the 
purchaser finding the barrel. Cider sold gener- 
ally at $2 per barrel of 40 gallons. Farmers be- 
coming aware that apples would not keep the pres- 


ent season, many varieties showing early signs of 


rot, rushed them into market at low prices to get 
them off. More than half the apples of this sea- 
son’s growth was so gnarled by frost and frosty 
winds, coming from the north and north-east, in 
May last, as to be unsaleable, except where the 
orchard was sheltered by woodlands or high hills 
from the frosty winds. 
Rosert A. SHERRARD. 
Sugarhill, Jefferson Co., Dee. 1860. 





Ladies, please be sweet, but don’t be too formal, 
Be roses, but don’t be prim-roses. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Grape Culture, 





Plant a grape vine, is the advice I would give to 
every one who has a spot of ground large enough. 
I have often heard the question asked whether 
this locality (north-eastern Ohio, latitude 41°) is 
suitable for the grape. At our late County Fair 
a number of specimens of Catawba, Isaballa and 





Clinton Grapes were on exhibition. They were 
‘grown in different parts of the county, and I 
\think I have never seen finer grapes, of those va- 
|rieties, at the State Fairs, whether grown at Cin- 
|cinnati, Kelley’s Island, or elsewhere. From my 
‘own observation, I am satisfied that this part of 
| Ohio is well adapted to the culture of the grape, 
and from all the information I can obtain from 
‘others, added to my own observation, I believe 
|the grape can be raised advantageously through- 
}out Ohio, and probably the entire west where In- 
dian corn will mature. 

The Isabella and Clinton ripen, with us, some 
\time before we have frost; and the Catawba has 
ripened weil nearly every year when our vines 
have fruited. Of these three, I prefer the Isa- 
bella for this climate, although both the others 
‘may be cultivated with profit. We have none of 
the other new varieties, advertised by nursery 
|men, yet in bearing. It may be that some of them 
jare as good or better than either of those above 
named. The Delaware, Diana, Hartford, Prolific, 
| Concord, Cuyahoga, and Rebecca, I think, from 
| the statements of those whom I consider reliable, 
|will prove valuable; and I have no doubt either 
jof them (to say nothing of many other highly 
|praised new varieties) will amply re. .y the cul- 
\tivator for the care he may bestow upon their cul- 
| ture. 

The only directions necessary to be given for 
| planting are to select a piece of ground with good 
\drainage, spade the ground deep, give it a liberal 
|supply of well rotted manure, and before covering 
ithe roots spread them out in different directions. 
For after culture, keep the ground loose and free 
from weeds, water occasionally with soap suds or 
liquid manure, and prune moderately during the 
winter or before the sap begins to flow in the 
spring. Joun M. Epwarps. 

Canfield, Ohio, Dec. 1860. 


| 








Green Houses in Garrets, 


A writer in the Evening Post recommends peo- 
|ple living in cities to convert their garrets into 
green houses for raising choice grapes, nectarines, 
flowers, ete. His plan is to make the roof of glass 
and cover the floor with a suitable depth of soil for 
cultivation. Of course it would be necessary to 
cover the floor beneath the soil with concrete, zine, 
or some other water-tight material, and to provide 
for leading off the surplus moisture into the gut- 
ters. The writer thinks that where furnaces are 
used in houses, the waste heat would be ample for 
such a green house, so that there would be no ex- 
pense except the labor, and thus every family 
might have a winter supply of black Hamburg 
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grapes, japonicas, ete., for the mere trouble of| which has thus been formed. Over this throw 
raising them, which would be a pleasing andthe refuse stuff which is to protect the tree from 
amusing employment for the ladies of the house-|late spring frosts. It is by no means necessary, 
hold. This is an excellent suggestion. If any of however, that the pile of wet straw or leaves 
our readers adopt it, we suppose it will require no should be covered with planks or boards, which 
reminder from us to prompt them to be very care-| would be rather an expensive process. The 
ful indeed to have the covering of their floors be-| same object can be effected by i increasing some- 
neath the soil absolutely water-tight. —Sci. Amer.| what the thickness of the covering material ; but 
care in all cases should be taken that the cover- 
ing extend fo a distance from the stem of the tree 
commensurate with the extent of its roots, and that 
In the winter, when the ground is most severely | it should gradually be removed with the return- 
frozen, place a large pile ‘of wet straw or leaves | ing warmth of spring. To take it away wholly 
around the roots, letting it extend some distance | and at once, would, in all probability, do serious 
in every direction, so as to cover the extended | injury to the tree, by causing too sudden and too 
roots that approach the surface of the earth.—/|free a flow of sap, to the manifest danger of dis- 
Cover this pile with planks or boards, so that no tending the sap vessels overmuch. With these 
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Winter Protection of Trees, 


rain fall upon the pile. Let this cover remain | 
until all danger from frost has passed, then remove 
the cover and the straw, and look for a splendid 
crop to follow soon. 

The rationale is simply this: the frozen earth | 
will not thaw until very late in the spring, if the 
pile remain. And while the earth is frozen the | 
tree cannot bloom. But when all danger is past) 
you can remove the covering, and the ‘tree will 
bloom forth speedily. 

Where the orchard is not an extensive one, the 
process of insuring a supply of fruit, as indicated | 
above, will be found, in general, quite effectual. In| 
the only instance which has come within our experi- | 
ence, its success was unquestionable. As it hap- 


precautions, we have no doubt whatevar that the 
| period of blossoming can be retarded and the fruit 
isaved. Where there are trees of choice fruit, it 
| would be well worth the trouble to secure them, 
in this manner, from the effects of late frosts. 
Upon a large scale the quantity of covering re- 
| quired would render it impracticable. There is, 
however, one other consideration to be taken into 
account. If the work should be indifferently done, 
and if after all the protection should not prove to 
have been perfect, the distribution, broadcast, of 
the rough vegetable fibre, which has inadequately 
| performed the office required of it, will serve to 
fertilize a considerable portion of the adjacent 
| soil, so that the labor and time will not be entirely 


pened to be wholly involuntary on our part, we | lost.—ural Register. 


may here state it for the benefit of others. In 
cleaning out an old wood yard, late in the fall, 
preparatory to storing away our customary sup- 
ply of winter fuel, we had the fine chips and dirt, 


Trees in the Flower Garden. 





Many persons with small gardens are so desir- 


and refuse matter that always accumulate in such | ous of having everything in them that they have 


loads being dumped against and around an apple 
tree that scarcely ever bore any fruit, and which waa, 
from the low situation in which it had been origi- 
nalty planted, peculiarly liable to suffer from late 
frosts. Designing to break up the sail of the or- 
chard for the purpose of cropping it and re-seeding 
to grasa, we let the pile remain where it was until 
late inthe spring. It was not until the ground was 
comparatively warm that the deposit of refuse stuff 
was disturbed. The tree blossomed later than 


usual, and for the first time for several years, bore 
an abundant crop of fruit; but probably from the 
absence of similar protection, in subsequent sea- 
sons, degenerated into its old habits. 

The frequent loss of the peach crop of late 
years, may stimulate some of our readers to test 
the value of the above suggestion. If, however, 
they conclude to do so, they must take care that 
the covering does not afford a shelter to the peach 
grub, and thus do more damage in one way than 
it affords security in another. ‘To obviate this re- 
sult, we should recommend that late in the fall, 
the earth should be drawn away from the stem 
of the tree, and a half peck of wood ashes, or 
the same quantity of unslacked lime—the ashes 
are preferable—should be placed in the hollow 


places, carted to the orchard—a couple of cart | 


nothing. They are too greedy. They should not 
expect to be able to grow every variety of fruits 
and vegetables on half an acre of ground and 
have plenty of room for flowers besides. The 
trees will be planted in the gardens of these per- 
sons so closely that it is difficult to pass between 
them. Then vegetables and flowers are planted 
beneath them, and all are expected to grow, flour- 
ish, and bring forth abundantly. Now it is well 
to get as much as possible out of your garden, but 
this course is the very one calculated to destroy 


all productiveness. Give your trees plenty of 
room, cultivate the soil under them, but do not 
plant vegetables right up to the trunks of them, 
or you will have no benefit from either. Now 
trees with delicate flowering plants about them 
may do well enough, but the plants will not. 
They need sun, air, and the sustenance from the 
earth which the trees appropriate. Unless you 
feel liberal enough to devote some portion of your 
ground solely to flowers, it is better not to at- 
tempt their cultivation at all. The most appro- 


| 
| 


priate location of the flower garden is immediately 
about the house, but if trees and shrubbery are 
desired there for the purpose of shade (an end, 
by the way, much better accomplished by means 
of broad projecting cornices and liberal piazzas), 
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then the flower-beds must be made beyond the 
belt. There are a few flowers which do better in 
the shade than in the sun, but as a general rule, 
they love the full sunlight. Verbenas, Portulacca, 
Phiox, Drummondii, and nearly the whole tribe 
of annuals, cannot have too much of it. Many 
of the herbaceous perennials will succeed pretty 
well in the shade and drip of trees, but they are 
almost the only plants that will. 

Let the flower garden then remain clear of trees, 
or nearly so, and let those plants which are better 
for partial shading from the sun be planted near 
the trees, so as to be in their shade, but not under 
their drip. G. B. H., Ja Country Gentleman. 


Home Miscellany, 


Farmer’s Homes and Children, 





Ts not the real cause of a considerable want of 
pecuniary success on the part of some farmers 
owing to the fact that they do not, to any great 
extent, put their brains into their work? May 
not a farmer think and read as much as any hu- 
man being ought todo? Must he not do so in 
order to cultivate profitably? And yet how much 
of their work seems to be done without any fore- 
thought. My farming neighbors cart out their 
manure in the fall and winter, because they have 
time then, and leave it in straggling heaps on their 
land, uncovered, for the earth being then frozen, 
they can’t use that to keep it from bleaching, and 
the deodorizing effects of sun, wind and rain.— 
Now would not that manure, if kept in the barn 
or cellar until spring, and worked over by hogs, 
be worth about twice as much, so that they could 
save about half the cost of moving it? ‘Trades- 
men, mechanics, merchants, all have to work their 
heads pretty hard as well as their hands; why 
should not the rule apply also to the farmer? Can 
he, by any other means, expect to see his calling 
raised to the noble dignity of science ? 

It is not generally the case that the boys with 
the most active intellects grow weary of the farm, 
and go to the cities, leaving the slower and more 
obtruse minds to carry on the farming, and would 
not cease to be so if the farmer would employ his 
mind more, and so kept the active mind of the 


brighter one employed? Does not the boy, com- 
pelled by any circumstances to remain on the farm, 


'mind to his business, will be more time and ability 
to think. We must not expect to amend this evil 
in a moment, but we can, at least, begin at once. 
Let every farmer do more to induce his brightest 
boys to stop on the farm, and give them early a 
few of the superfluous acres that are now idle or 
half cultivated, which is worse than idle; induce 
‘them to plant this land with fruit and other trees, 
|with a view, one day, of having their homes upon 
‘it, and they will find it hard to leave such pleas- 


jant places. 

| But there is another side to this picture. Let 
‘us look at it. Every farmer’s son who goes to the 
‘city does not turn out Amos Lawrence ; nine out 


'of every ten fail, and ultimately die in hope- 


|less poverty or in debt, which they don’t try to 
pay, because that would deprive them of the 
imeans of living easily. How many of them 


~ |struggle on for years and years for a scanty salary, 


‘and die without ever being able to command their 
‘own time; and then look at a host of young men 
\in cities who spend their evenings in dram shops 
jand gambling houses, and nights in places not to 
\be named. Is it not worth something to escape 
the strong and often too powerful temptations to 
such things as these? I think it is within the 
truth when I say one-fourth of all the young men 
from the country, are drawn in by these terrible 
vices; they don’t all go down in open sight, but 
|how many are scarred all over by their sins, and 
still live along with a decent show of respectubili- 
ty. Let any city man look back forty years, and 
see how his pathway is strewed with the wrecks 
of his acquaintances. Now I ask our country 
fathers, and especially country mothers, if they 
wish their sons to run this great risk for the sake ot 
more money than they really need? If not, then 
let them make their homes so pleasant that they 
can’t be hired to leave it. The temptations to 
cheat in order to get rich, are greater in trade 
than elsewhere ; then let us pause before we place 
| our sons in the way of such strong temptations to 
coin their souls into dollars, a risk, to me, as fear- 
ful as the others. Let farmers think more and 
\their labors will be lighter; use their brains more 
‘and their hands less. —N. E. Farmer. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Cheap Sewing Machines. 








There is one way in which the Cultivator could 


accept the doom somewhat as the criminal accepts | be made of great service to a large number just 
his sentence ?—because he can’t help it; and do you | now. That is, to induce persons owning sewing 
expect him to make any progress with such feelings ?| machines to let the public have the benefit of their 
As he follows his plow from year to year, does he | experience. 

not spend more of his time in thinking of the| There are a great many waiting to see if any 
pleasures and lighter labors of his city brother, |of the cheaper machines will work right before 
than he does in carefully and laboriously consider-| purchasing. We all know that Wheeler & Wil- 
ing how to make his farm pay better? I say |son’s and Grover & Baker’s high-priced machines 
thinking laboriously, for no good comes short of|are right, but how about Young’s $30 machine, 
real labor, whether of hand or brain; light and) made in Chicago, or West & Wilson’s $30 ma- 
transient thought will do him little good. In order! chine, made at Elyria? We would like to hear 
to be able to think more, he must work his body from persons owning the $30 machines, how long 
too less severely, and the result of applying his! they have had them, how much work they have 
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done, do they sew right along without constant 
doctering, ete., ete. Respectfully, 
J. W. Hunter. 
ANsWER.— We know from personal observation that 
the Elyria machine is a good one. We are also satis- 
fied that the Parker machine is right. The Young 
machine we have not seen tried, but our friend and 
advertiser, Rey. W. 8. Lunt, assures us that it is both 
right and legally sold under license. It is folly to say 
that a $30 machine will do all that a $100 machine 
will do, but they will do enough to pay many times 
over, in convenience and dispatch, in any farmer's 
family.—Eb. 
—-- em e@ee 8 8 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Light out of Darkness. 
My weary soul drooped ‘neath its weight of thought, 
Bitter and sad, and heavier, as it seemed, 
Than its poor strength. The world a cheerless void 
Appeared, the heavens all dark. There was no sun 
Of warm affection shining on my path ; 
No dews of kindness gently falling on 
My withered, blighted hopes ; no droppings of 
Sweet words, like vernal showers, to cheer my heart. 
Deceived where’er I'd fondly loved, Distrust 
Had crept, with stealthy step, to my heart’s door, 
And, with a surly and defiant air, 
Held ward against all comers, and the warm, 
Pure waters of Affection, driven back, 
Had turned all bitter at the fountain-head, 
And from their dark and turbid surface gave 
Distorted images back to the gazer’s view. 
Ah! truly those were dark and troubled days— 
Despair, unwelcome inmate, reigned supreme, 
And drove Reliance forth, and gentle Trust, 
And meek-eyed Hope, and upward-pointing Faith. 
One night, by unrest from my pillow driven, 
T gazed upon the sky wherein the moon 
Walked ’mong her handmaidens, the stars ; 
Her silver purity, her radiance clear, 
The soft, still influence of the hour, brought peace, 
The sweet forgetfulness of sorrows past ; 
When suddenly a cloud, acroas the heavens 
By light winds hurried, Luna’s brightness hid, 
And all was dark above, around, within. 
And such, methought, is Life—one fleeting gaze 
On brightening joys, then sorrow’s clouds obscure 
Their rays, and clothe the troubled soul in night. 


’Tis ever thus! And I would pray to dwell 
Through all my days in darkness, nor be mocked 
By joys that may not last, nor make my heart 
A dwelling-place for precious hopes that droop 
And die upon its altars, faint for light 
And blessed airs of peace. Let not mine eyes 
Behold for once the sun, thence evermore 
Into a rayless void with wistful gaze to peer. 
Mingle no sweetness in the cup I drink, 

To make more bitter every coming draught. 

Oh, grant me not the boon of love! ’t will turn 

To rankling hate ; ’t were better far to tread 

Life’s gloomy paths uncheered, than once be blessed 
With swect companionship, and thence go on 
Forever lone. Let me creep sadly o’er 

Its byways, find at its close an humble grave, 

And if thou wilt, a lowly place in heaven. 


The cloud passed on! Again the moon shone forth 
With a soft, holy radiance that rebuked 
My wayward prayer; erewhile with silvery tones 
A voice seemed falling from the upper air, 
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| Saying, “Oh! thankless child, heard’st thou not Him 
| Who sways the universe, and rules the fate 
| Of all His creatures, bid thee come and cast 
| Thy burden on His mighty arm, for He . 

|Is Light, and Life and Wisdom—He is Love, 

| And he will never leave thee or forsake ? 

He is thy Father - like a loving child, 

Bow meekly to His will who ‘ maketh light 

| To shine from out the darkness ;’ so shall peace 

| Descend upon thy spirit—so shall joy 

Spring up amidst thy sorrow ; thou shalt learn 

The lesson of thy life in patience sweet. 

Flowers shall bloom around thy path, and their perfume 
Shall reach to heaven. What though thou waterest them 
; With tears? thou shalt not always weep. Be still, 

| And thou shalt see that blessings hid by clouds 

| Are blessings still, and when beheld will be 

More dearly prized; and thou yet shalt learn 

That the dark shadows of thy earthly life, 

| Will make the undimmed brightness of the world 
Beyond the grave, more grateful to the soul 
That wearily has reached the gate, and passed 
Through its dark portals to the realms of bliss. 

Warren Co., Now., 1860, DoRRIE. 





A December Vision, 


Close the shutters—draw the curtains—"tis a chill Decem- 
ber night; 
All day long the misty fringes on the hills have pained my 
sight ; 
All day long, with sinking spirits, sitting by my window 
| seat, 
I have listened to the moaning of the south wind, and the 
beat 
Of the rain upon the window, to the sighing of the fire, 
While the muse, impatient, idled with a silent, tuneless 
| lyre. 
Often in the solemn pauses of the winter threat’ning storm, 
I beheld a visioned sumimer—balmy, mellowed, tinted, 
warm; 
| I beheld a glowing picture of the ever blessed June, 
; And the flossy dew-mist stealing underneath the rising 
moon ; 
I beheld a fringe of purple trailing down the western sky, 
| Till it touched the far horizon, where the twilight shadows 
lie. 
Overhead the sky was cloudless, save a filmy haze that lay 
Like a veil upon the forehead of the stiff’ning corse of 
day ; 
One by one the starry legions into constellations wheeled, 
Till the arms of heaven were blazoned grandly on an azure 
field. 
| Faded all. A wintry pallor overspread the starry plain ; 
June the blue eyed, sad and weeping, fled before the win- 
ter rain— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Fled, affrighted by December and the south wind’s sad 
refrain. 





Poverty or Jop’s Turkry.—* As poor as 
Job’s turkey,” is a phrase that troubles antiqua- 
rians, but they do not give up the hunt for its ori- 
gin, and one of them says he has found out that 
the turkey had but one feather in his tail, and 
was so poor that be was obliged to lean against a 
fence to gobble. 


She that marries a man because he is a “ good 
match,” must not be surprised if he turns out a 
“ lucifer.” 
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